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Rotes. 
LONDON CLUBS: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


OnE of the many sub-headings of the long- 
hoped-for Bibliography of London will 
have to be ‘Clubs and Coteries’ for the 
reason that these are a distinctive feature 
of London history and topography and their 
literature is considerable. The following 
few notes are put forward as an attempt 
at the task, being the list of a small col- 
lection gathered in forming a library of 
London books :— 


GENERAL HISTORIES. 


1. Secret History of Clubs, particularly the 
Kit-cat, Beefsteak, Virtuosos, Quacks, Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, Florists, Beaus, &c., with 
the Originals and Characters of the Most Noted 
Members. First Edition, 8vo., Calf, 1709. 


[By Edward Ward.] Reprinted about 1884, 


2. History and Antiquities of the Most Re-| 
in London and Westminster. | 


markable Clubs 


Collected by a Gentleman who frequented those 
places nearly forty years and was an excellent 
Judge of Mankind and Human Nature. Frontis- 
piece. 12mo, Calf, 1748. 


3. A Compleat and Humorous Account of all 
the Remarkable Clubs and Societies in the City 
of London and Westminster. Seventh Edition, 
1756. pp. iv.-xii. and xiii., xiv., Text pp. 2-327. 
This is a late edition of No. 1 with change of title. 


4. Clubs and Club Life in London. With 
Ancedotes of the Famous Coffee-Houses, Hos- 
telries and Taverns from the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With Numerous Illustrations, Frontis- 
piece, Preliminary Pages, Contents, &c. pp. 
viii-xiv., Text pp. 2-544. Dated Nov. 7, 1872. 


5. Les Clubs de Londres. Par Jean Harley. 
Londres: Plackett et Moody, 1870. Introduce 
tions pp. v.-xxxv., Text 3-242. A note on the 
last page explains that this is only a first part 
of a “Compleat History of Clubs from their 
Origin to the Present Day,’ to be issued in a 
number of volumes published at intervals. 
The text is largely a translation and adaptation 
of Ned Ward’s familiar Volume No. 1. 


INDIVIDUAL CLUBS. 

6. The Athenzeum. 

Rules and Regulations, MDCCCXXXVIII.-Ix., 
with Addenda. pp. 8-120 and 4-42 in one vol., 
Cloth. 

7. Suggestions for the Classification of the 
Library now collecting. For Private Circula- 
tion only. 1838. Pamphlet, 8vo, 10 pp. only. 

8. Members of the Atheneum Club from the 
Foundation. By G. Waugh, M.A. Pri- 
vately printed. pp. 1-151. 

9. Copy of the first published List of Members . 
4 pp. 4to circular dated the Atheneum, 12, 
Waterloo Place, June 22, 1824. 

10. The Athenzwum, 1867. Statement to Mem- 
bers on the Increase of Membership and Financial 
Resources. 4 pp. 4to circular. Other circulars 
convening meetings of members, &c. 

11. Army and Navy Club. 

The Rules and Regulations with an Alpha- 
betical List of the Members, 1857. pp. 12-139. 

12. The Britton Club. 

Many pamphlets, circulars, list of members, 
&e., were issued by John Britton, 1821-1849. 

13. Brooks’s Club. 

Memorial of Brooks’s Club from the Founda- 
tion of the Club, 1764, to the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century, compiled from the Records of the 
Club. Ballantyne and Co., Tavistock Street, 
London W.C. McMvVII. 4to. pp. v.-xxii. and 
3-295. Boards, Half Cloth with label. 

14. The Burlington Fine Aris Club. 

The publications, usually consisting of 4to 
catalogues of annual exhibitions and 4to mono- 
graphs describing the exhibits in some detail, 
are well known and justly esteemed. There 
are also Rules and Regulations, Notices, &c., 
relating to the Club; the earliest in this collec- 
tion is dated Dec. 10, 1866, 

15. City of London Club. 

Rules, &c., issued as an 8vo pamphlet. pp. 4-22, 
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16. Cobden Club. 

Very many Essays, Pamphlets, Books, Leaf 
lets, &e. Vide Catalogue of the Guildhall Library, 
1889. p. 203. 

17. The Cocked Hat Club. 

The Magna Charta of the Cocked Hat Club. 
Text pp. 5-£0. Published about 1875. This 
is an inner coterie of the Society of Antiquaries. 


18. The St. George’s Club. 

Notes and Jottings on Hanover Square and the 
St. George’s Club. 4to. 12 pp. only. No title. 
Frontispiece on cover. 

19. Grillon’s Club. 

Grillon’s Club from its oa in 1812 to its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. By G. E. London: 
privately printed, 1880. Small 4to. pp. vi.-x. 
and 1-126, 

20. The Garrick Club. 

The Garrick Club. Notices of One Hundred 
and Thirty-five of its Former Members. By the 
Rey. R. H. Barham. Privately printed, 1896. 


21. The Garrick Club. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
F.S.A. London, 1904. 4to, Red Cloth, lettered. 
pp. ix.-xviii. and 2-252. 

22, The Henpecked Club. 

Some Account of that Ancient and Honourable 
Society vulgarly denominated the Henpecked 
Club. To which is prefixed a Dedication to a 
Reigning Monarch. By a Member of the Society. 
Workington, 1820. 

23. Nobody’s Friends. 

List of the Members of the Club of Nobody’ s 
Friends since its Foundation, 21 June, 1850, to 
30 September, 1885. 8vo. pp. viii.-xiii. and 
1-254. 


24. The Club of Nobody’s Friends. Pro 
Ecclesia et Rege. Record for 1887 

25. The Oriental Club. 

The Oriental Club and Hanover Square. By 
Alexander F. Baillie, F.R.G.S. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1891. 4to. pp. 2-290. 


26. The O.P. Club. 

The O.P. Club: Its History and Future. 
Pamphlet, 8vo. Text pp. 1-8. 

27. The Playgoers’ Club. 

The Playgoers’ Club, 1884 td 1905: Its History 
and* Memories. By B. W. Findon. London, 
1905. pp. 1-72. 

28. The Royal Society Club. 

Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Royal 
Society Club. London, 1860. 4to. pp. 6-84. 
With “An Additional Word on the Pristine 
Establishment of the Royal Society Club.’ 
1861. 


29. The Temple Club. 

List of Members, &c. 1874. 

This is only a skeleton list ; the omissions 
are numerous. For example, works by 
Mr. Louis Fagan on the Reform Club, &c., 
are omitted as being architectural, and not 
relating to the club itself. Of White’s, 
the club in Gerrard Street, and the Savage 
Club, mention would have been made 
but the volumes are not at hand. [I also 


omit the several MS. histories of clubs 


~|that are frequently scurrilous and aim 


more at deriding members or the committee 
than at recording the history of the club 
itself. 

Some printed histories have a purpose 
other than being merely histories. For 
instance, the many pamphlets on the Calves’ 
Head Club are political and anti-Whig. 
Of the insignificant minor clubs much could 
be recorded; Renton Nicholson founded 
nearly a score of these. So much remains 
to be recorded that this preliminary note 
is intended to be merely provocative. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


THE MYSTERY OF RICHARD PARKER 
OF THE NORE. 
(See 12 S. ix. 8.) 


THE sentence of death on Richard Parker 
was carried out aboard the Sandwich, the 
flagship at the Nore, on June 30, 1797, three 
days after the five-days’ trial by court 
martial. Richard Parker, the admitted 
leader and organizer of the Nore Mutiny, 
it should be held in mind, had formerly 
served as midshipman and had been de- 
graded by court martial for insubordination, 
and had been discharged as “unfit for 
service” in 1794. It was only as ‘ super- 
numerary able seaman ”—a term which 
marks the Admiralty stresses of the time— 
that Parker was rated on the flagship of the 
squadrons off the Thames Estuary. By 
the same verdict several other of Parker's 
active co-adjutors were condemned to 
ignominious death and executed ; many were 
“flogged round the Fleet ” ; a full score of 
the ‘* Delegates’ escaped to France, pro- 
bably, as tradition has it, by Port of London 
aid ; and 180 were detained in prison. But 
to these severities there is a not unconsoling 
historical sequel. 

On Oct. 11 of the same year, the Dutch 
Fleet under Admiral Winter was on its way 
to cooperate with the French in a landing 
on Ireland. It was intercepted by Admiral 
Duncan (and his sullen crews of sixteen line- 
of-battle ships), who at once gave battle, 
broke through the Dutch array of about the 
same strength, and in the general action 
which followed captured eight ships, in- 
cluding the flagship, the Vrijheid, and the 
Hollander Admiral. The British, so very 


lately mutinous and sullen, lost 1,040 killed 
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and wounded; the Dutch 1,160 and 6,000 eventually her title was decided to be in- 
prisoners. The work at Camperdown was valid. She fell into deep distress ; became 
eventually completed in August, 1799, by nearly sightless; and besought assistance 
the dispatch of an expedition to Holland from the charitable public. King William 
which captured the Texel and the twelve IV. gave her £10 at one time, and at 
remaining first-class ships of the Dutch’ another £20. In 1836, it is on record that 
Fleet, without bloodshed. Meantime the the London magistracy provided her with 
imprisoned and degraded Nore mutineers,’ a temporary refuge ; and, later, there were 
by an act of unusual wisdom, were released other piteous appeals on her behalf, inside 
and pardoned by King George, and put in’ and outside Freemasons’ Lodges. At 70 
the fighting line. They found that, |years of age, blind and friendless, it was 
In our rough Island story |stated that her devotion to the memory of 

The path of duty was the way to glory. Richard Parker was unquenched ; ‘‘ and she 
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Port rumours about Parker were number- 
less. Most of the authorities set down the 
years of his apparently overcrowded life as 
between 1767 and 1797, but the actual date | 
of his birth is an inference, not a certainty ; | 
and he was, in more than one sense, generally | 
“older than his years.” It may be fairly | 
assumed that he first entered service in the 
British Navy in a frigate, as an emergency | 
midshipman, and he is said to have been) 
Acting Lieutenant at the close of the Ameri- | 
can War of Independence in 1782, when re- | 
putedly barely over fifteen years of age. 
A considerable interval of still greater) 
obscurity in his record followed. He is said 
to have returned to England with a con- 
siderable share of prize-money, which he 
spent in riotous living—as was too often’ 
the seamen’s way in all maritime countries ; 
to have considered himself ill-treated by his 
captain in the Navy; and to have dared to 
send his commanding officer a challenge’ 
which the amazed captain promised to 
answer “with his cane.” Then among the 
many stories once current in Stepney’ and | 
in other ports of the Navy regarding Richard | 
Parker it was said that he was chief mate, 
on board a merchant vessel trading to) 
Genoa and Leghorn, when he incited the 
crew to mutiny “on account of the vileness 
of the provisions”; that he was mate of 
the Lascelles, East Indiaman, where he got 
into trouble for ‘“‘ excessive drinking ”’ ; that 
he served aboard the Bull Dog sloop-of-war 
in the West Indies under Captain Edward 
Riou ; that he left to his hapless wife a boy 
some six years of age, who soon after the 
execution at the Nore was given a baby 
brother. 

It may be mentioned, also, that ‘“‘ Admiral 
Parker ’’—as the crowd alongshore persistently 
called him for nearly half a century—left a 
will bequeathing to his wife a small property 
upon which he had claims, at Exeter. She 


enjoyed this for a number of years, but 


Court, Dublin. 


spoke of him with all the enthusiasm of 
youthful love, and still mourned what she 
regarded as his unjust fate.” Mc. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See 12S. ix. 5, and the references there given.) 


WITHERINGTON OF DUBLIN. * 
WILLIAM WITHERINGTON, a woollen-draper 


-in Grafton Street, Dublin, died intestate 


in Dublin. Admin. granted Feb. 25, 1802,* 
to his son Edward. He married, about 
1755, Catherine, elder dau. of the Revd. 
Edward Fanning by his wife Joanna French 


‘(see Fanning pedigree, 12 8. vii. 307); she 


died April 18, 1797, im Ash Street, Dublin ; 
her will, dated Feb. 29, 1794, was proved 


| July 17, 1797,+ having had issue :— 


I. Edward Witherington, born Jan. 23, 
1758, in Dublin, passed upwards of 20 years 
in the Army, and sold out, when he was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 9th Dragoons, for 
£7,000 (English) about the year 1808. He 
settled in Paris after 1820, and married 


* Administration of the estate of William 
Witherington, late of Grafton Street, in the City 
of Dublin, woollen-draper, a widower, deceased, 
intestate. Granted to Edward Witherington, the 
natural and lawful son of the deceased, dated the 
25th day of February, 1802. , 

+ The last Will and Testament of Catherine 
Witherington, wife of William Witherington of 
the City of Dublin. My father the late Revd. 
Edward Fanning. My daughters Joanna, Har- 
riett and Catherine. To be bur. in the tomb 
with my father and children. My son Henry 
Witherington £1,000, and the house 69, Grafton 
Street, left him by the Revd. Edward Fanning. 
My niece Miss Elizabeth Groves, deceased. M 
son Edward Witherington, Captain in the 9%t 
Dragoons 

Dated the 29th day of February 1794. 

(Signed) CATHERINE WITHERINGTON, 

Proved 17th of July, 1797, in the Prerogative 
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there, in May, 1825, Miss Ann Childe, a 
young lady ot 22 years old, who lived with 
a Colonel and Mrs. Bunbury as their ward, 
and was said to be the daughter of an 
officer of the Buffs left under Col. Bunbury’s 
care. She was very extravagant and soon 
dissipated the greater portion of her hus- 
band’s property. In the autumn of 1831 
he left Paris and went to Dublin, where, in 
the spring of 1832, he contracted and died 
of the cholera morbus which was then raging, 
leaving issue a son, born in May, 1827, in 
Paris. 

II. Joanna Witherington, born May 10, 
176-, and died Aug. 23, 1793, in Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 

III. Matilda Witherington, born June 
17, 1769, and died March 18, 1849, at George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, U.S.A., 
having married, firstly, on July 21, 1785, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone (see Tone pedigree, 12 8. vi. 
288), who died Nov. 19, 1798 ; and, secondly, 
on Aug. 19, 1816, Thomas Wilson of Dul- 
latur, Scotland. 

IV. Harriett Witherington, born June 6, 
1771, in Dublin, died July 29, 1851, at 24, 
St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W., and 
bur. in St. Helen’s Church, Welton, near 


Brough, East Yorks, she married March 25, | 
1794, at her mother’s house, 69, Grafton | 


Street, Dublin, Thomas Reynolds, only 


son of Andrew Reynolds, silk manufacturer, | 


of Dublin, by his wife Rose, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, Co. Kildare 
(see Fitzgerald pedigree, 12 S. vi. 308), 
and had issue, tor which see pedigree of 
Reynolds of Rhynn, Co. Leitrim. 


V. Henry Piercy Witherington, born Nov. 
16, 177—; died young. 

VI. Catherine Witherington, born Feb. 
20, 1775; married (marriage licence dated 
1796) John Heaviside of the Bank of Ireland, 
Dublin. He lost his situation about 1800, 
when they joined her brother Henry Wither- 
ington, and all went to live near the village 
of Usk in Monmouthshire. They hed 
issue a son. 

VII. Henry Witherington. born May 17, 
1779, in Dublin, served in the 9th Dragoons 
and afterwards in the 2nd Foot. He sold 
out of the Army about 1800, and, joined by 
his sister, Mrs. C. Heaviside, and her husband, 
went to live near the village of Usk in Mon- 
mouthshire. He shortly after obtained 
a commission Lieutenant in the Mon- 
mouth Militia. He was married in 1802 


| by the rector, the Revd. Thomas Williamss 
‘in the church at Usk, to Maria, sister to 
| Lieut.-Colonel Henry Bird of the 5th Foot, 
| and second dau. of Colonel Bird, an American 
Loyalist, who, at the conclusion of the 
/American War, came over to England 
hoping for employment and remuneration 
from the British Goverment for his losses, 
his services, and his sufierings in the Royal 
cause. Finding his hopes in this respect 
‘disappointed, and his little property dimin- 
ishing, while his family was increased to 
six daughters and four sons, he took refuge 
‘in| Monmouthshire, and buying about 
100 acres of land in a clearing in the centre 
‘of Goytra Wood, he built himself a two- 
storey house and cultivated the land round 
about. Henry Witherington’s wife dying 
in the early part of 1809, leaving him with 
'a dau., he obtained, in exchange for his 
lieutenantcy in the Militia, an ensigncy in 
the 63rd Foot, and died at Deal, Sept. 
16, 1809, on his return from the Walcheren 
Expedition, of the ague, caught on that 
island. The announcement of his death 
is thus given in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1809 

At Deal, where he was landed from Flushing 4, 
sick of a fever brought on by excessive fatigue, 
Henry Witherington, Esq., of the 63rd Foot. In 
the year 1799, his desire for active service induced 
him to exchange from the 9th Dragoons, and join 
| the 2nd or Queen’s Regiment, then embarking for 
| Holland, with whom he greatly distinguished him- 
self through the whole of that arduous campaign. 
In the late Scheldt expedition the same motive also 


induced him to volunteer by exchange, from his 
own into the Light Cavalry of the 63rd. In him 
His Majesty has lost a most spirited and active 
officer, an ornament to his profession. 

His dau. was brought up by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Bird, but I know nothing of 
her life, except that on a paper left by my 
grandfather, Andrew Fitzgerald, among 
some family records, he says the following 
refers to her:—‘* August 21, 1849. At 
Ripon by the Revd. R. Poole, J. H. 8. Sad- 
ler, Esq., of Bleak Hill, Wiltshire, to Selina 
M. A. Witherington, daughter of late Col. 
Witherington, 9th Lancers.” Henry 
Witherington did not attain to the rank of 
Colonel, neither was he in the 9th Lancers, 
consequently I am inclined to doubt her 
being Henry’s daughter, and think she was 
more likely the daughter of his brother, 
Colonel Edward Witherington, but un- 


fortunately I have not been so far able to 
find any proof or otherwise on the subject. 

VIII. Elizabeth Witherington, born Sept- 
| 17, 1780. 
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In some family papers I possess, William Wilson’s ‘Dublin Directory.’ The entries 
Witherington, the first of this family of, in this are as follows :— 
whom I have any record, is described as of| 1768-1774. William Witherington, Woollen- 
Northumberland, a Lieutenant in the Royal | 4taper, Grafton Street. 


Navy, but I cannot tind any confirmation of nine Woollen-draper, 


this, and all the records I have searched | “1776-1782. William Witherington, Woollen- 
describe him as a “* woollen-draper ”’ of| draper, 68, Grafton Street. 
Dublin. He is given as such also in Peter Henry FirzcErRALtp REYNOLDs. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
! (See 12 S. ii, iii., vi., vii. passim ; viii. 6, 46, 82, 185, 327, 4056, 445.) 


THE next regiment (p. 78) was raised by Colonel Thomas Meredith in February, 1702, 
and in due course became the 37th Regiment of Foot. In 1782 it received the territorial 
title ‘‘ North Hampshire,”’ and was styled the “‘ 37th (North Hampshire) Regiment,” a 
title which it retained for exactly 100 years. In 1881, when the regimental numbers were 
abolished, it became the “‘ Hampshire Regiment,” which title it still (1921) retains. 


Colonel Ponsonby’s Regiment of Foot. Dates of their Dates of their 
present commissions. first commissions. 
Colonel oe +» Henry Ponsonby(1) .. 13 May 1735 Captain, 25 Aug. 1705 
Lieutenant Colonel .. Edward Richbell (2) .. 18 May 1722 ditto 24 Mar. 1708 
Major 
Richard Bassett (3)  .. 11 April 1722 Lieutenant, 10 Apr. 1710-11 
Lord John Sackville (4)... 3 April 1734 Captain, 3 April _ 1734 
Chtitsinn Thomas Timpson xe 7 Dec. 1734 Ensign, 1 Juiy 1709 
**) James Coates .. .. 26 Aug. 1737 ditto 20 May =-:1732 
William Gee ie -- 28 Oct. 1737 Lieutenant, 11 Sept. 1711 
James Dehays .. ne 1 May 1739 ditto 24 Mar. 1712 
Captain Lieutenant George Bell (5) .. be 1 May 1739 Ensign, 7 Dec. 1711 
( Henry Wetherall (6) .. 3 Sept. 1725 ditto 9 Sept. 1715 
Thomas Brady es 2 Jan. 1726 ditto 7 Dec. 1711 
Russell Chapman. ae 7 Aug. 1733 ditto 22 Oct. 1718 
Jordan Wren (7) ne 2 April 1734 ditto 28 July 1720 
Eleulenants Samuel Boucher (8) .. 11 May 1735 ditto 3 Sept. 1725 
i ** | George Wheatley .. 10 April 1736 ditto 31 Mar. 1721 
Edward Loftus eis 7 Mar. 1736-7 ditto 2 Jan. 1726 
John Kirrell .. .. 26 Aug. 1737 ditto 10 April 1736 
John Doyne.. .. 28 Oct. 1737 ditto ' 2 Jan. 1732-3 
\ John Hill(9)  .. 1 May 1739 ditto 3 April 1734 


L 


(1) 2nd son of William Ponsonby, Ist Viscount Duncannon. He was killed at the battle of 
Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. : 


(2) Major in the regiment, June 3, 1720. Became Colonel of the 39th Foot in 1743, and in 1752 
of the 17th Foot. Died in 1757. 


(3) Major, Jan. 15, 1739-40; Brevet Lieut-Colonel, 1745. Died in 1746. 

(4) Lord John Philip Sackville, 2nd son of the Ist Duke of Dorset. Died in 1765. 
(5) Captain, Jan. 15, 1739-40. 

(6) Captain Lieutenant, Jan. 15, 1739-40. 


u (7) Major, Dec. 26,1755. Lieut.-Colonel in the 75th Foot, April 20, 1758, and in the 37th again, 
Nov. 24,1759. Colonel of the 41st Foot, Aug. 5,1771. Major-General, Aug. 29, 1779; Lieut.-General, 
Feb. 19, 1779. Died Jan., 1784. He served in the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden 
Ps i 16, 1746), for the last of which he was awarded one of the so-called ‘‘ Cumberland ” medals— 


(8) Captain, May 7, 1745. 
(9) Captain, Feb. 17, 1745-6. 
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‘Cedlbinnl Ponsonby’s Regiment of Foot. 


present commissions. 
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Dates of their . 
first commissions. 


Dates of their 


! John Worge (12) 7 Dec. 1734 
| Francis Jones (13) 11 May 1735 
Charles Fleury .. 19 July 1735 
5 Thomas Bermingham .. 10 April 1736 
Ensigns - { Brabazon Ponsonby (14) 7 Mar. 1736-7 
Charles Bellew .. 7 26 Aug. 1737 
; John Lyons si 1 Oct. 1737 
| Loftus Cliff (10). . 28 Oct. 1737 
| John Wright May-.1739 
The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 
Captai Thomas Buck (11) 15 Jan. 1739-40 
* (Ino. Plucknett 23 Apl. 1740 
Lieutenants .. .. Henry Flecher .. 13 Mar, 1740-1 
James Kinner 15 Jan. 1739-40 
Ensigns .. 5, Andw. Nesbitt itto 
Hugh Warnes 4 Nov. 1740 


(10) Captain, Feb. 6, 1749-50. 
(11) Major, Aug. 7, 1749. 

(12) Lieutenant, Jan. 15, 1739-40, 
(13) Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1740. 


(14) Son of Cc'onel H. Ponsonby—see supra. 


(To be co 


ROBERT TOLCARON, THOMAS 
KYRTON, SIR ROBERT PECKHAM, 
WILLIAM BROWNE, “‘POTENTATE TO 

THE POPE.” 


In a long list of English subjects abroad 
(P.R.O., 8.P. Dom. Add. Eliz. xxvii. 11), 
rinted in The Downside Review, xxxv. 
v5, which has been conjecturally dated 
April, 1580, mention is made of ‘* Morgan 
Clynock, Custos of the English Hospital ” 
at Rome. “ Morgan” is obviously a mistake 
for * Morris,” and this mention seems to put 
the document in the year 1578 (see 12 8. v. 
161). 

Another official of the English Hospital 
whose name occurs in the list is ‘‘ Rob. 
Tolkanen, rent-gatherer to the English Hos- 
pital.” This would appear to be Robert 
Tolearon, or Talearne, a Cornishman, who 
was a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
from 1543 to 1551, and took the degree of 
M.A. in 1547/8. He was in Rome in 1564 
(Cath. Ree. Soc. ii. 3) and was one of the 
executors of the will of Thomas ee 
together with Nicholas Morton (10 8 ae 
206) and William Giblett (10 S. vi. 189; 
11 8. ii. 346). 

Thomas Kyrton was born at Gloucester 
in 1532, and went to Corpus Christi College, 


J. H. Lestir, Lieut.-Colonel. 
neluded.) 


Oxford, in 1547, where he became a Fellow 
in 1550, and M.A. in 1553. He was or- 
dained acolyte at Oxford in Sept., 1554, 
became a Fellow of Eton College in 1557/8, 
and was ejected Sept. 11, 1561. He sup- 
plicated for the degree of B.D. at Oxford 
in 1558/9. On leaving Eton he went to the 
English Hospice at Rome, where he was 
Warden from 1568 till his death, April 6, 
1571. His executors erected a monument 
to him in the Church of San Tommaso 
degli Inglesi. He was one of the executors 
of the will of Sir Robert Peckham, Knight, 
of Buckinghamshire, a Privy Councillor 
under Queen Mary, who fled abroad at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, and, dying 
in Rome on Sept. 15, 1569, was buried in the 
Church of San Gregorio in Monte Celio. 
At the date of this list Charles Parker 
(12 S. vi. 39) was also living in Rome, as 
was one “‘Wm. Browne, my L. Montague’s 
second brother’s son.” It is noted that 
‘his father alloweth him a pension, and 
had of the K. of Spain 100 crowns*to 
bring him to Rome.” The father in ques- 
tion would seem to be Charles Browne 
(12 S. iti. 418). The name Geo. Brom- 
browe would appear to conceal that of 
Edward Bromborough (10 S. vi. 189). 
There are two nephews of Dr. Owen Lewis 
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Griffin and Thomas ap Griffin. Owen Griffin 
is probably to be identified with Hugh 
Griffin (12 8. vi. 86.) 

This shows that either the list itself 


or its transcription is inaccurate. So when. 
we find among the Roman _ sojourners 
Wm. Berslock and Ralph Butler, each of) 


whom is described as ‘“* D.C.L. and Potentate 
to the Pope,’ we need not hesitate to 
identify them with John Bearblock (11 8. 
vii. 364) and Thomas Butler (9 S. xi. 227, 
350; 11 8S. viii. 409: ix. 518). ‘‘ Potentate 
to the Pope’ appears to mean “ Podesta” 
or Magistrate in the Papal States. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WARWICKSHIRE FOLK-LORE.—1l. Wife 
Sales—Any man could sell his wife for 


a sum varying from one to three half- | 
crowns ; but he must first lead her through | 


three turnpike gates and pay the toll, and 
that with a rope round her neck. The sale 
when carried out seems to have been con- 
sidered quite above reproach. I heard 
this in my own village, Whitchurch, and was 
assured the version was quite correct by 
the late learned antiquary, Mr. F. Scarlett 
Potter of Halford, a folklorist of no mean 
standing. 


2. Hanging in Effigy.—A man named | 


Wheatley was hung in effigy on a poplar 
tree growing on the church land in Ilming- 


‘ton called Crowyard. The effigy was after- 


wards burnt. It had this rhyme affixed :— 
This old bloke to Warwick went 
False witness for to be, 
James Blomefield Rush was for murder hung, 
This man for perjury. 
Wheatley was hung in effigy for enclosing 
part of the common, including the village 
stocks. 


3. Rounding.—This practice was remem- 
bered as late as 1855. In South-West War- 
wickshire, under the old Poor Law the farmer 
paid half a man’s wages if supported by the 
parish, and the parish paid the other half. 
Such men were known as yard-land-men, 
and the proverb “ To work like a yard-land- 
man” was not complimentary. 

A man whose regular work through the 
winter was threshing was called a “ tasher.”’ 
The word died out about 65 years ago and 
only survives as a surname. 

J. Harvey Broom. 
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mentioned. as residing in Rome, viz., Owen | 


| §PRopHECIES OF ReEForM.’—In No. 37 

of The Farmer’s* Magazine for Friday, Feb. 

| 15, 1833, the following is printed under the 

‘title ‘ Prophecies of Reform.’ Is its author- 

ship known ? ; 

When a lawyer sheds tears while he’s striking a 
docket, 

When assessors heave sighs while they empty your 
pocket, 

When reviewers feel pangs like the authors they 
cut up. 

When. conscience for sale shall no longer be put 


up. 
When placemen unmasked throw up sinecures, 
When any quack medicine performs any cures, 
When women of eighty confess they’re in years, 
When they make such confession without shedding 
tears, 
When poor curates thrive, while fat bishops get 
skinny, 
| When a note with a shilling is preferred to a 
| guinea, 
| When there’s peace, because monarchs are weary 
of killing, 
When a good thumping loat’s to be had for a 
shilling, 
When like cattle at market base voters ar’nt sold, 
When tea-scandal ceases, and fish-fags don’t scold, 
- When Ale’s made again from good malt and hops, 
When Corn-Jews are found to rejoice at good crops, 
When truth shall no longer be deemed a foul libel, 
— men follow precepts preached from the 
Bible, 
When symptoms like these shall be seen through 
the land, 
They’ll seem to portend—* A Reform is at hand.” 


R. HepGER WALLACE. 


EPITAPHS MENTIONING DAY OF THE 
WEEK (see 12 S. vii. 487).—In continuation 
of my Note I am now able to give the scarce 
M.I. which mentions the hour of death. It 
is from the churehyard of Shillingford St. 
George, near Exeter. 

Sacred to the memory of John Zeal who de- 
parted this life the 7th day of Jany. 1836 at 
11 o’clock a.m. and of Christian his wife who 
departed this life the same day at 7 a.m. aged 
75 years. 

The copy was made and presented, most 
kindly, by the Rev. 8S. H. Atkins, rector of 
Dunchideock-with-Shillingford. M. 


AN Omission IN Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE’S 
CoNncoRDANCE” (12 vi. 58). — Kindly 
permit me to draw your correspondent’s 
and perhaps some other reader’s kind 
attention, who may be living far away from 
England, to a more recent Shakespeare 
concordance which appeared under the 
title ‘Shakespeare-Lexicon: A Complete 
Dictionary of all the Words, Phrases, &c., 
in the Works of Shakespeare,’ by Alexander 
Schmidt. in one vol., 1874-75. However 
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practical and most useful Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s original work will ever remain with 
Shakespeare readers and students, it may be 
worth noting that Alexander Schmidt’s 
later Shakespeare lexicon presents, at the 
same time, as its title states, a methodical 
arrangement and definition of the words, 
according to the various sense and different 
meaning in their connexion. As an instance 
of its completeness, the verb “‘ to chide,” oc- 
curring in ‘2 Hen. VI.’ 111. i. 182, is registered 
under “loser” as well. H. Kress. 


Hors, BrER, AND HeEREsy.—‘ Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations,’ by W. Gurney Benham, 
p. 461, has :— 

Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer 
Came into England all in 


Rhyme. 
Hops, carp, pickerel, and beer k 
Came into England all in one year. 
Another version of the same, 
referring to 1532. 

Accordi to Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ p. 29 :— 

Hops were introduced from Holland and used 
for brewing in 1524, but their use was prohibited 
by Act of Parliament in 1528—a _ prohibition 
which soon fell into disuse. 

W. Toone, ‘ Chr. Hist.’ i. 122, under the 
date 1525, wrote :— 

Divers things were imported into England, 
whereupon this rhyme was made :— 

Turkeys, carps, hops, piccarel and beer 
Came into England all in one year. 

Southey’s ‘Common-place Book,’ first series 
(2nd ed.), p. 413, quotes from ‘ The Virtue 
of Sack’ in Beaumont’s poems, 

There’s heresy in hops; 
and from ‘The Old Song of the Ex-ale- 
tation of Ale’ :— 
To the Church and Religion it is a good friend, 

Or else our forefathers their wisdom did fail, 
That at every mile next to the church stile 

Sat a consecrate house to a pot of good ale. 
But now, as they say, Beer bears it away, 

The more is the pity if right might prevail ; 
For with the same beer came up heresy here, 

The old Catholick drink is a pot of good Ale. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHARLES DickEeNs.—In ‘The Minor 
Writings of Charles Dickens,’ 1900, Mr. 
F. G. Kitton identified two only as appear- 
ing in vol. i. of All the Year Round, 1859. 
But I think the following note, printed at 
p. 442 (September 3), bears the hand 
of “ the Chief ” too plainly for error :— 

It will be perceived that the title of this journal, 
All the Year Round, is repeated at the head of 


every page instead of every alternate page, as 
heretofore. Our apology for this tautology is 
obedience to the Majesty of the Law. That 
powerful engine is set in motion by the 18th 
Victoria, cap. 2, which, in its wisdom, commands 
that not only the date of each number, but the title 
shall be ae at the top of every page of every 
riodical, before the Post-Office authorities can 
legally register it for transmission to foreign coun- 
tries and the colonies. The Law being the perfection 
of human reason, gives as its reason for this 
absurdity, that the constant repetition prevents 
fraud. In what manner, or in whom, or where, 
or how, or why, we are unable to divine; neither 
is it in the power of the Postmaster-General to 
enlighten our benighted understanding. 


-G. A. Sala, in his ‘ Life and Adventures,’ 
1894, says:—‘‘ The only notice that the State 
had ever taken of Charles Dickens was to 
sanction the prosecution of the proprietors 
of The Household Budget by the Inland 
Revenue authorities for an alleged violation 
of the Stamp Act. I think that the prosecu- 
tion broke down.” W. B. H. 


: do not know whether 
the following “crib” has been noticed :— 
Dunciad (1728): i. 279, 
How Index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail. 
Peregrine Pickle (1751) : c. 42.—‘* He rated him 
in his own mind as a mere index-hunter who held 
the eel of science by the tail.” 
H. C.—n. 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and ad to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Prince Fort, Cork HarBouR 
(see 12 S. viii. 169).—From the map of 1774 
previously referred to, Prince Rupert’s 
Fort was situated near the present Fort 
Carlisle on a commanding position on the 
cliff above the battery, which formed part 
of its defence, at the water’s edge. Its 
form was square with flankers at each 
corner. 

A map of the old fort on Haulbowline, 
built by Lord Mountjoy in 1601 (vide 
‘Pacata Hibernia,’ vol. ii, p. 424), 1s 
strikingly similar, but no mention can be 
found that any work was erected at the 
harbour mouth in that period. 

That there had been one is, however, 
apparent from official correspondence of 
1625, in which year a King John’s Fort was 


| 
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constructed at Corkbeg with the old stones 
and on, the site of a fortification built there 
in the reign of King John. It is signifi- 
cant that despite frequent mention in sub- 
sequent years of “ Halebolin” and King 
John’s (or Corkbeg) Forts, and although 
in 1659 when invasion was a bogy, a list 
of garrisons “‘ which are thought fit to be 
constantly kept” specified the garrison 
of these two forts, no mention is made of 
Cork Harbour defences at other points. 
It thus seems fair to assume that before 
1660 Prince Rupert’s Fort did not exist, 
that it was not built under the Admiral’s 
direction, but was named after him. How 
soon after is still uncertain. Smith’s 
‘History of Cork,’ Book m1., p. 107, relates 
that in 1667 the Earl of Orrery, having 
intelligence that the French were preparing 
an attack on Kinsale, 
encamped all the militia and standing army of 
Munster, brought some of the largest guns out 
of his Majesty’s ships of war, planted batteries 
along the shore. ee 
Perhaps such batteries showed the need 
of and led to the erection of Prince Rupert’s 
Fort ? 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist to find 
a plan of this fort, or otherwise determine 
the date of its erection ? R. C. L.-H. 


EncuisH Versions oF Latin CHARTERS 
IN PickertnG.—In Pickering’s edition of 
the ‘Statutes at Large,’ &c., the first 
charters given are printed both in Latin 
and in English ; they, are followed by some 
in Norman-French, of which an English 


version is also given. In some cases cor- | 


rections are given where the version is not 
quite correct. There is no preface or intro- 
duction giving any information as to the 
sources of the English versions as is afforded 
by notes at the heads of Latin or Norman 
versions.. May I ask, then, what are the 
sources and the authority for the various 
English versions of the statutes printed by 
Pickering ? W. S. B. H. 


THE Hon. Frances INGRAM-SHEPHERD, 
second daughter of Charles Ingram, 10th 
Lord Irvine, married, 1781, Lord William 
Gordon, second son of Cosmo, 3rd Duke of 
Gordon. She was the mother of the child 
who sat for Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Angels’ 
Heads’ in the National Gallery. 

Information of date of birth and death 
asked for. E. E. Leceatr. 

62, Cheapside. 


Dickson oF EpINBURGH.—I am compiling 
a genealogical tree of the family of Dickson 
of Edinburgh and collateral branches, and 
should be grateful to any of your corre- 
spondents who might be able to give me 
genealogical information regarding the 
ancestry of :— 

. . . Dickson (Christian name unknown). 
He was a fur merchant in, or connected 
with, St. Petersburg, and died at Edinburgh 
in or about 1798, aged 94. He married 
(name of wife unknown) and had two sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son, Samuel 
Dickson, born 1749, was a builder and con- 
tractor, and built a very considerable part 
of the new town of Edinburgh. He mar- 
ried at Edinburgh—in College Kirk parish— 
April 19, 1772, Agnes, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Baillie, by his wife Helen Gordon. 
(Thomas Baillie was a millwright at Water 
of Leith. He had ten sons and two daugh- 
ters—Thomas, a colonel, who died in India, 
1799; John, a merchant in Edinburgh, 
married Margaret Sutherland (dau. of 
Alexander Sutherland, farmer), July 29, 
1764; William, born Nov. 20, 1744; . 
Andrew, born Feb. 6, 1756, Agnes and 
others). Samuel Dickson died July 2, 1793, 
aged 44 years, having had issue :— 

1. James, writer, Edinburgh, served heir 
to his father, 1794. 

2. Thomas, born 1775, died young. s 

3. Samuel, born March 29, 1777, Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh. 

4. Helen, born June 20, 1779. 

5. Mary, born Aug. 4, 1781. 

6. Thomas, born May 16, 1783. 
| 7. Henry Gordon, born 1786, W.S. in 
'1817, married Aug. 1, 1817, Elizabeth, 
_second daughter of William Gillespie, mer- 
‘chant in Edinburgh, and had a numerous 
issue. Mr. Henry Gordon Dickson was a 
partner in the firm of Ker and Dickson, W.S., 
'and resided at 27, Drummond Place, Edin- 
| burgh. He died there Sept. 30, 1860. 

8. Janet, born April 20, 1788. 

9. Robert, born Jan. 21, 1790. 

10. George, born Jan. 12, 1792. 

11. Agnes, born Dec. 15, 1793, died un- 
married at Ayr, 1874. 

I have particulars of the descendants of 
3 and 7 above, but I should like particulars of 
the issue of the other sons and daughters 
who married. Professor James Dickson 
of Edinburgh was either a son or grandson 
of one of the above. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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ORMISTON OF ORMISTON, HADDINGTON- 
SHIRE.—I seek genealogical details of this 
family. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlise Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SUTHERLAND Famity (12 8. viii. 108).— 
With regard to my query at this refer- 
ence relative to the ancestry of Alexander 
Sutherland, a farmer of Ackergill, I give 
hereunder a copy of a letter which may 
lead to the discovery of the ancestry of 
Alexander Sutherland, and which is also 
interesting in connexion with the oft-ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the Duke of 
Sutherland is the rightful holder of the 
ancient earldom of that county :— 

July 22nd, 1852. 

My dear John, 

In your last letter to me you wished to 
know the reason why our family left Sutherland- 
shire to settle in Morayshire. I will tell you as 
far as it was explained to me by my great-giand- 
father, who was Laird of Kilpeter in Sutherland- 
shire, a place above Helmsdale. The first Laird 
was son of an ancient Earl of Sutherland and the 
Sutherlands of Kilpeter had for ages to sit, as | 
‘was the custom, on the right band of the Earl 
and were on all occasions looked upon by the 
inhabitants as second to none, excepting the 
Earl. When I visited Sutherland in the year 


1805, seeing my uncle and friends, the old people 
would say to me, ‘‘ You ought to be the Earl of 
this County.”’ I replied, ‘‘ it was not my luck to! 
be so.” The charter of the Earl gives it to the | 
nearest male to the Earl of Sutherland, but it is_ 
the female who inherits it now. | 

A son of the Earl of Aboyne married the’ 
heiress of Sutherland when the Gordons, who. 
were a strong clan, dared anyone to interfere. 
The late Duchess married the Marquess of Stafford 
when it was attempted to throw her out and re- 
instate the male line—that is the Kilpeter family. 
However, this was not done as they had not the 
courage. Several lawyers in Edinburgh offered 
large sums to get the job. 

When a grand-uncle’s son of mine came home 
from India express, on his arrival he was offered 
a certain sum of money yearly, a Captaincy, 
or to take a farm on the lands of General Munis. 
However, this passed on all well until he got a 
dose of some stuff that finished him for he turned 
insane and died. Now I will tell you how we 
came to Morayshire. The last Laird of Kilpeter 
bad three sons and when their father died they 
agreed to sell the estate as owing to the supersti- 
tion of the time—believing as they did so much 
in witchcraft, and the Laird having greatly 
offended a witch—the report got common that 


as soon as any member of the family took posses- | h 


sion they were sure to die immediately. Be that 
as it may, the estate was sold, One of the 
brothers went to Caithness and was a merchant 
in Thurso and was chief magistate while he lived. 
A second brother went to Edinburgh and was a 
merchant. The third was my grandfather and 
was long a merchant in Tain, Ross-shire, and had 
a farm in Easter Ross called Dourans. He was 


in those days called ‘‘ Cornish Douran, the 
merchant of Douran.’”’ When he died my 
father and the rest of the family were left in 
charge of their Aunt, who was wife of the Factor 
of Balnagowan. This person treated them 
badly and my father Donald ran off and settled 
in Morayshire. . . 
Believe me, your loving father. 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND. 

The inference to be gathered from this 
letter is that the Kilpeter branch of the 
family should have succeeded to the earl- 
dom, and it would be interesting to know 
whether there are any charters extant 
which bear out this contention. 

I have not been able to discover the 
pedigree of this branch of the family, and 
should esteem any genealogical details 
thereof, especially of the three sons of the 
last Laird of Kilpeter. Is it possible that 
the second son was Alexander, a farmer 
of Ackergill, who migrated to Edinburgh, 
and whose second daughter, Margaret, 
married John Baillie in 1764? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Lere Ericson.—The interior of the 
recently erected Cunard building in Lower 
Broadway, New York, is embellished with 
mural paintings of the first voyagers to 
America by the artist Ezra Winter, who 
trained in the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts and the American Academy in Rome. 
The voyagers depicted in their order are 
Leif Ericson, Columbus, Cabot, and Drake. 
The first is shown in an orange viking ship 
with a high gilt dragon prow, and huge 
square yellow sail blazoned in black with his 
emblem the seahorse. 

There is a statue of Ericson at Boston, 
but the ‘Ency. Brit.’ states that Ameri- 
can professors are not agreed as to the spot 
on which this Danish mariner landed. Has 
any later information come to light to settle 
the point ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly, W. 


Srx Lorps: CHEwar.—Information in- 
vited as to the origin of the name “Six 
Lords,” the sign of a public-house at Single- 
borough, near Winslow, Bucks ; also. of 
“The Chewar,”’ a thoroughfare in Bucking- 
am. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly, W. 


Monxke.—James Monke was admitted 
to Westminster School in April, 1740, aged 
8, and William Monke in Jan., 1743, aged 
7. Any information about these two Monkes 
would be acceptable. 


G. F. R. B. 
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Monson.—George Monson, was admitted | 
to Westminster School in Oct., 1734, aged’ 
13, Henry Monson in April, 1737, aged 8, 
and Philip Monson in May, 1717, aged 14. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ assist 
me in the identification of these Monsons ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Princess “‘ REFINED INTRI- 
GANTE.”’—Mr. Walter Sichel, in his excel- 
lent Life of Emma Lady Hamilton, 1905, 
2nd ed., remarks of the above-named in 
a note on p. 24 :— 

This extraordinary woman claimed (and _ per- 
haps rightly) to be the Czarina’s daughter by 
Count Rasoumowski. After an education in 
Persia, and many wanderings, she appealed to the 
aid of the Sultan, besought Hamilton’s assistance 
at Naples and was betrayed by the Russian 
Minister Orloff to the Court of St. Petersburg. 
where she languished a prisoner till she died. 

Can any reader suggest where further 
details may be obtained ? 

Frepk. C. WHITE. 


FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING 
Who was the original author of the old 
doggerel, 

A frog he would a-wooing go, 
“ Heigho!” said Anthony Rowley; 
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event was more likely to be talked about and 
sung about at the time, the adventurous 
nature of the trip being peculiarly adapted to 
the balladmonger. FRANCIS MAHONY. 


"3.87 Your correspondent T. S. D. is certainly 
right in his notion that the ballad of “A 
Frog he would a-wooing go” is very old, 
however fanciful may be his conjecture about 
its personal or political application to 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. That it 
could not refer to “the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads,”’ another of T. S. D.’s notions, 
is clear from the fact that it was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in November, 1581, as ap- 
pears by the quotation made by Mr. Payne 
Collier, in his second volume of ** Extracts ”’ 
printed for the Shakespeare Society last year. 
It runs thus :— 

‘Edward White. Lycensed unto 
&e., theis iiij. ballads followinge. that is to 
saie, A moste strange weddinge of the 1rogge 
and the mowse,”’ &c. 

Upon this entry Mr. Collier makes this 


note :— 

“ The ballad can hardly be any other than 
the still well-known comic song, * A Frog he 
would a-wooing go.’ ” 

It may have been even older than 1581 
when Edward White entered it; for it is 
possible that it was then only a reprint of an 
earlier production. I, like Mr. Collier, have 
heard it sung ‘in our theatres and streets,” 
and, like T. S. D., always fancied that it was 
ancient. Tue Hermit OF HOLYPORT.| 


and of whom was it written? King Charles, 
was always called ‘“‘ Old Rowley ” because’ 


of his likeness to a frog. Alluding to the 
doggerel verse, can anyone say where the 
whole poem may be found or give any 
interesting items about it ? 

A LANcasHIRE WITCH. 


[There was a correspondence on this subject in 


Price Famitry: ALLEGATION 
Bonps, DiocEsE oF BATH AND WELLS.— 
_John Price, Rector of Priston, and Emma 
Catherall of Englishcombe, spinster, aged 
28, at Farmborough, Bath, Priston, Bath, 
| Dunkerton, Bath, or Stratton-on-the-Fosse, 
‘Bath, Jan. 8, 1724-5. To what family of 


the earliest days of ‘N. & Q..’ initiated by a| Price did he belong? Any information 


query at 18S. i. 401. We give below two of the 


ne which appeared at 1 S. ii. 74 (June 29, 
5 


“Your Sexagenarian who dates from 
“* Shooter’s Hill,” has not hit the mark when 


he suggests that Anna Bouleyn’s marriage: 


will be gratefully received. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
| Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


SIGNS USED IN PLACE OF SIGNATURES.— 


with Henry VIII. (in the teeth of the Church) | Chapter vi. of Erredge’s ‘ History of Bright- 


is the hidden mystery of the popular old 
song :— 

“ Sir Frog he would a-wooing go 

Whether his mother was willing or no.” 

That some courtship in the history of the 
British monarchy, leaving a deep impression 
on the public mind, gave rise to this generally 
diffused ballad, is exceedingly probable ; but 
the style and wording of the song are evi- 
dently of a period much later than the age 
of Henry VIII. Might not the mad-cap 
adventure of Prince Charles with Buckingham 
into Spain, to woo the Infanta, be its real 
origin ? “‘ Heigho! for Antony Rowley ” is 
the chorus. Now “ Old Rowley” was a pet 


helmston’ gives some account of ‘The 
Book of all the Auncient Customs,’ dated 
1580. 

This “book” is signed by some of the 
principal inhabitants, most of whom, how- 
ever, do not write their own names but 
affix a mark. These marks, sever tv-three 
in number, are shown on p. 38 of Erredge’s 
book. He says it has been conjectured 
that the signs refer to the trade or occupa- 
tion of the persons using them; but if this 
were the case, instead of being all different 


name for Charles the Secend, as any reader 
of the Waverley Novels must recollect. No 


the same signs would surely recur frequently, 
especially at Brighton, where so large a 
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proportion of the inhabitants were fisher- 
men. 

Are there other instances of signs of this 
description being used, either by individuals 
or by the members of a trade or calling ? 

O. K. 8. 


Guass AND CouRNS.—On Jan. 16, 1851) 
@ patent was granted to Robert Cogan for a 
cylindrical glass churn. The report of the 
juries of the Great Exhibition of 1851 shows 
that thirteen churns were tested at the first 
trial and two of these churns shown by 
French makers were of tin. At the second 
trial five of these churns found a place, 
including both the tin churns along with 
two wooden box churns and a wooden 
barrel churn. The report states ‘‘in both 
trials, the small family churn of Lavoisy 
(tin) did its work so well that we awarded it 
a prize medal.”’ Are there any references 
to glass churns before 1859 and to tin 
churns before 1851 ? 

R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
WriteERS: BioGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED. | 
—The following eight names I am unable to’ 
trace in the ‘D.N.B.’ and should be glad 
if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could favour with. 
details and references. . 

1. John Sillett, who published, in 1850, 
‘ A New Practical System of Fork and Spade 
Husbandry.’ He states he was a native of 
Kelsale, Suffolk, was apprenticed to a grocer 
and draper, was in different situations as a 
linen-draper in London and Birmingham, 
went into business as a general shopkeeper 
in Suffolk and failed, and then carried on 
& haberdashery business in London, seem- 
ingly with success. He returned to his 
native village and bought two acres of. 
land, and began to demonstrate ‘‘ How 
to keep a cow and a pig upon an acre of 
land,” following the advice given in the 
Labourers’ Friend’s Magazine. | 

2. George London, who died in 1717, one 
of the earliest of London’s market gardeners, 
beginning in 1681 with four partners, all, 
like himself, ex-head gardeners. 

3. John Bartram and his son, William 
Bartram. John was the discoverer of 
““Venus’s Fly-trap.” He was an F.R.S 


and was presented with their gold medal. 
William was, in 1775, botanist to the King. | 

4. The Rev. Chas. Marshall, died in 1818, 
aged 74. He published, in 1776, ‘ Plain and. 
Easy Introduction to the Knowledge and 
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Practice of Gardening, with Hints on Fish- 
ponds.’ It is stated that he was a London 
schoolmaster who got a living in Northamp- 
tonshire through marriage. 

5. James Donald, published in 1851 
‘Land Drainage, Embankment and Irri- 
gation.’ Geo. W. Johnson, in The Cottage 
Gardener for March 20, 1851, says :—“‘ It is 
the best little manual on the subject we 
have ever perused.” 

6. Walter Nicol, who died in 1811. He 
published in 1798 his ‘ Seotch Forcing and 
Kitchen Gardener,’ in 1799 ‘ The- Practical 
Planter,’ in 1809 ‘ The Villa Garden Direc- 
tory,’ in 1810 ‘The Gardener’s Kalendar,’ 
and in 1812 ‘ The Planter’s Kalendar.’ He 
was probably born in Fifeshire and his father 
and himself were gardeners in that county. 
He was in 1809/10, along with Dr. Patrick 
Neill, secretary of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 

7. Henry Dethicke, who signs the dedica- 
tion of ‘The Gardener’s Labyrinth.’ It is 
stated that he was Archdeacon of Carlisle 
and admitted a Doctor of Law at Oxford in 
1581. 

8. Martin Doyle, who published in 
‘The Economic Library’ in 1851 ‘ Rural 
Economy for Cottage Farmers and Gar- 
deners.’ R. HeEDGER WALLACE. 


DisRAELI, ROGERS, OR SHAFTESBURY.— 
Can any of your readers aid me in a matter 
of perplexed parentage ? 

Who is the father of the mot that 
follows ? 

‘ What religion are you, Mr. X ?” 

““ What religion, Madam ? I am of the religion 

of all sensible men.” 

‘** And what is that ? ’’ she asked. 

** All sensible men, Madam, keep that to them- 


| selves.” 


J. A. Froude, in his essay on ‘ A Plea for 
Free Discussion,’ ascribes this to Mr. Rogers. 

Hilaire Belloc, in his Introduction to 
“ Everyman” edition of Froude’s Essays, . 
says :—‘‘ There is often set down to Disrazli 
the remark that his religion was the religion 
of all sensible men.”” And upon being asked 
what this religion might be, that Oriental 
is said to have replied :—‘‘ All sensible 
men keep that to themselves.” Mr. Belloc 


* then goes on :— 


Now Disraeli could no more have made such a 
witticism than he could have flown through the 
air; his mind was far too extravagant for such 
pointed phrases. Froude quotes the story, but 
rightly ascribes it to Rogers, a very different man 
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from Disraeli—an Englishman with a mastery of children have been sacrificed, and people who 
the English language. | are supposed to be invested with super- 
Now hear Mr. Buckle in the 6th vol., p. 560, natural powers utter mysterious incanta- 
of his * Life of Disraeli.’ After showing how | tions to put themselves into communication 
Disraeli was sometimes guilty of literary kid-! with the invisible world. 
napping and had borrowed the above wit- | 4 large tract of South-Western Africa was 
ticism and put it into the mouth of Walder- | Christianized by the Portuguese, but when 
share, in his novel * Endymion,’ he adds ia a Portuguese influence declined, the natives 
footnote :—* Lord Fitzmaurice, in his * Life of | reverted to their former beliefs and practices. 
Lord Granville,’ points out that this passage Jy Asia Minor the barren Turk supplanted 
is a reproduction of Speaker Onslow’s reply the supple Greek with his glorious past, 
to Burnet’s character of Shaftesbury in his_ pagan and Christian. The Greek, perhaps, 
“History of His Own Time,’ vol. i., p. 164.” | was sometimes absorbed rather than de- 
Who is right ?_ It is a pity that so fine a stroyed, and there are many curious instances 
child should bear the brand of bastardy. —_—_of Christian communities that embraced the 
ARTHUR G. HARGREAVES. | Moslem creed. In our own days a number 
* Bythorne,” Tunbridge Wells. of Jews of a low type have annihilated the 
civilization of the Tsars and have substituted 
VERSES WANTED : CONJUGALSQUABBLES.— | chaos in its place. But of course much 
I remember reading, more than 60 years ago, | depends, in a matter of this kind, on the 
some verses which described how a woman! exact meanings that we attach to the word 
applied to asavant to tell her how torestore “ civilization” and its opposite, and if a con- 
peace in her house. He gave her abottle of tempt for simplicity, proportion, tradition, 
medicine with a direction that she was to hold harmony, combined with a strong preference 
a small dose inher mouth whenever she met for. discordant noises, senseless speed and 
her husband. She was thus unable to scold monstrous machines is a characteristic of 
in answer to his complaints ; and he then barbarism, then I think that we shall be 
ceased complaining, and peace was restored. constrained to admit that more than one 
Can anyone tell me where these verses | of the so-called leading nations of the world 
can be found ? A. D. T. | to-day ought perhaps to be classed with 
those that were once civilized and are now 
reverting to a savage state. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Replies. 
RELAPSES INTO SAVAGE LIFE. 
(12 S. viii, 511; ix. 37.) 

TRELAND, that evolved a brilliant civiliza- 
tion when England and much of the 
Continent were in disorder, sank into a 
condition of barbarism that had lasted for 
one hundred and fifty years when Henry II. 
invaded the island. The Tatar obliterated 
the civilization of Kiev, which at one time 
threatened to outrival that of Byzantium. 
The modern Annamite has made no attempt 
to continue or reproduce the magnificent 
civilization that seems to have existed cen- 
turies ago in Cambodia, and the Indian of 
Latin America has never risen to the heights 
of his ancestors who made Mexico and Peru 
what they were before the Spanish conquest. 
In Hayti, since the elimination of the whites 
who controlled and Christianized the slave 
population, the superstitions of Africa 
have reappeared. The serpent is wor- 
shipped, as it once was on the coast of 
Guinea; sorcerers are held in honour; 


The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley relates such an 
incident in his voyage up the Congo in his 
| expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha (‘ In 
Darkest Africa,’ London, 1890, i. 106-8). 
A Basoko named Baruti (‘‘ Gunpowder ’’) 
had been captured on the Aruwimi river when 
a child, in 1883, and had been taken to ~ 
England by Sir Francis de Winton. He 
afterwards entered into Stanley’s service 
and accompanied the Emin relief expedition 
in 1887. When they reached his native 
_ village and tribe, “from which he had been 
‘absent six (sic) years,” he was welcomed by 
| his brother, and Stanley offered him the 
choice of rejoining his tribe or continuing 
with the expedition. The lad at first de- 
clined to be restored to his native land and 
tribe ; but (writes Stanley) 

a day or two after reaching Yambuya he altered 
| his mind, came into my tent in the dead of night, 
| armed himself with my Winchester rifle and a 
brace of Smith and Wesson revolvers, a supply of 
| rifle and revolver cartridges, took possession of a 
| silver road-watch, a silver pedometer, a hand- 
; some belt with fitted pouches, a small sum of 
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possessing himself of a canoe, dis- FENNING’s ‘ Roya ENGLISH ary 
(128. ix. 11).—There were many dictionaries 
la a a ae een | before 1761 and 1763. An article headed 

that I have read * About Dictionaries’ in The Bookworm, iii. 
oe — ggg the Sudan or other parts 49 (1890), gives the names of several. Dr. 
of Africa. Such action, after all, is only Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary appeared in 
natural. What is bred in the bone won’t 1755; an_ interleaved copy of Bailey’s 
come out of the skin. Dictionary, 1730, folio, having been largely 


Frepk. A. Epwarps. _used in its preparation. W. B. H 


An instance of relapse is given by Darwin, | 
in a letter of April 6, 1834, viz., that of. Something like two centuries separates 
Jemmy Button, a native of Tierra del! this work from the “‘ first English dictionaries. 
Fuego, who had been brought to England | printed,” as the following brief list will prove, 
and afterwards restored to his country, where ®24 this list by no means exhausts the: 
Darwin saw him. He writes:—‘“ Instead of ©tly flow of English lexicons :— 
the clean, well-dressed stout lad we left Rhyming 
him, we found him a naked, thin, squalid: Pictionary, 1570. [Reprinted 1867.) 
savage.” He refused to be taken back to [exposition of Hard Words 160. 
England (‘Life and Letters of Charles  Bullokar. English Expositor, 1616, 
edited Darwin, 1887, into Tongues, 1617, [Polyglot 
Grant Allen’s story does not pretend to. Cockeran. English sainconlaercsengd 1623, 
be anything but a fiction. In it a negro, W. Jaccarp, Capt. 
educated at Oxford, and married to an’ 
English wife, reverts to savagery when he FONTENELLE’S ALLEGORY IN BaYLe’'s. 
returns to Africa. The story is one of the ‘NOUVELLES DE LA REPUBLIQUE DES 
best in Grant Allen’s excellent volume, LetrrEs’ (12 §S. ix. 10).—Fontenelle’s. 
‘ Strange Stories.’ M. A. Wittis. | allegory was headed * Extrait d’une Lettre 
| écrite de Batavia dans les Indes Orientales, 
CocKNEY PRONUNCIATION (125, ix. t7).—| le 27 Novembre 1684, contenu dans une 
It may be worth while to instance a/ Lettre de M. de Fontenelle, recié 4 Rotter- 
— of “ogame 8 in the poetical skit pub- dam par M. Banage.’ With an editorial 
ishec wit his ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ and introduction and postscript it appeared as 
styled ‘The London University; or, Stin- article x. in the January, 1686, number of 
komalee Triumphans. An Ode to be per- Bayle’s ‘Nouvelles de la République des 
formed on the opening of the new College Lettres.’ (The heading of the query was. 


of Grafton Street, East.’ 'therefore rather misleading.) The name 
Fat F——., with his coat of blue, ‘of the Mother in the story is Mliséo, the 
| daughter who succeeds her is Mréo._ Eénegu 
And sounds the V for W, sh. is the pretender to the throne who main- 
The vay they speaks it at the U- tains that she is the true daughter of 
niversity we've Got in town. Mliséo. The names are printed in the 


Barham was, of course, parodying the /| first volume of Bayle’s ‘(Euvres diverses’ 
famous ‘Gottingen’ poem in The Anti-| Mliseo (not Mlisco, as at p. 10 ante), Mreo 
Jacobin. W. B. | (both without accents). and Eénegu. There: 
is a short account of Fontenelle’s allegory 

ScHoot MaGazineEs (12 8. viii. 325).—I by A. C. Guthkelch on pp. 307, 308, in vol. 
noted The Blackheathen, issued for Black- viii. of ‘The Modern Language Review, 
heath Proprietary School, at 10 S. xii. 89.| where a suggestion of G. C. Macaulay is 
The numbers I have are May 2, 1865, and quoted that ‘‘ Mliséo is an anagram for 
May 4, 1866. One who was a pupil at the, Solime, i.e., Solyma (Jerusalem).”’ See also 
school a few years later than the above has pp. xxxvi., xxxvii., in the Introduction to 
told me that the memory of names prominent A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith’s. 
in the magazine was then fresh, but he had | edition of Swift’s ‘ A Tale of a Tub’ (1920). 
no knowledge of any magazine having been| The edition of the ‘ Nouvelles’ that I 
published, so that it is probable The Black-| know is of 12mo size in gatherings of 12 
heathen enjoyed only a short life. leaves with a separate title for each month. 
W.B.H. Amsterdam, Henry Desbordes. Is this a 
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reprint of the original issue? Where did 
Perrens find the name Glisée ? 
EpwaArpD BENSLY. 
{The Editor apologizes both to the Querist 
and to the Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for having inad- 
vertently written ‘* Fontenelle ” i of 
“ Bayle ” in the heading to the query.] 


ANECDOTE OF LAURENCE STERNE (12 S. 


viii. 129, 215)—Mr. Brnsty misread my 


note about Sterne, or his pen ran away. 
The Yorkshire Herald was my authority. 
Tt has a long time behind it though it has 
tampered with its title. Zhe Yorkshire 


Post, much to be respected, is quite a 


“voung thing in comparison. 
St. SwITHIN. 


“ Orcy ” (12 8. villi. 487).—‘‘ Orgy ” and 
“ orgie’ are, I fancy, too well established 
for any protest to avail against them. For 
what “decent dictionaries’? say on the 
subject see the ‘ O.E.D.’ under “‘ Orgy, orgie.” 
The quotations given for both these forms are 
more than respectable, the earliest of them 
being dated 1665. 
French Dictionary’ I find “ Orgie, f. revel, 
drunken feast,’ so that the French seem to 
be equal sinners with ourselves. C.C.B. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell is, I fear, too late in| 
his protest against the use of this word in the | 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives quotations | 
from Sir Thomas Herbert in 1665, the late | 


singular. 


Robinson Ellis in 1871, Mr. Frederic Har- 
vison in 1883, and the late Lord Bowen in 
1887. The singular, “orgy,” is also recog- 
nized in ‘The New Gresham English Dic- 


tionary ’ of 1920, ‘ The Concise Oxford Dic- | 


tionary’ of 1911, and ‘ Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary ” of 1902. 
JoHN B. WaArNEWRIGHT. 


PRIVILEGE OF TEMPLARS AND HOspPI- 
TALLERS (12 8S. ix. 12).—The privilege was | 
&e. | 


exemption tithes, firstfruits, 

Information on the subject is to be found 

in Southey’s ‘Common-place Book,’ vol. i. 
A. GORHAM. 


These two Orders were absolutely inde- 
pendent of all spiritual and temporal juris- 
diction whatsoever, saving only that of 
the Pope; their property was exempted 
from all taxation, even from ecclesiastical 
tithes; they had their own clergy; they 


also had their own cemeteries and chapels. 


which could not be placed under interdict. 
The first privilege mentioned is doubtless 
that referred to in the query. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Joun Wintarop: InNER 1628 
(12 8. viii. 391, 476).—Winthrop’s ‘ Life and 
Letters’ says that John Winthrop, son 
and heir of John Winthrop of Groton in 
the county of Suffolk, was “ admitted to 
the Inner Temple Feb. 26, 1624.” 

Robert C. Winthrop writes that this was 
found in the Temple records in 1860 by his 
friend Judge Warren, and that there was a 
subsequent record, as_ follows :—‘‘ John 
Winthrop, Gentleman, specially admitted 
29 June 1628.” He says, *“* This may have 
been the elder Winthrop.” 

The Winthrop ‘ Life and Letters’ shows 
that the elder Winthrop practised law as 
early as 1622, that in 1626 he was made 
attorney of the Court of Wards and held 
the office several years, and _ practised 
before that’ court. A letter of Brampton 
Gurdon to J. W., senior, of Oct. 27 (it was 
‘of 1627 or 1628) shows that at that time 
J. W., senior, had a chamber in the Inner 
He presented drafts of bills to 
Parliament in 1628. One part of his prac 
tice was attendance on the Committee of 
the House of Commons. He was also a 
Justice of the Peace. This seems to indicate 
J. W., senior, was the one specially admitted 
in 1628. M. J. CANAVAN. 

133, West Springfield Street, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Peers’ Manttes (12 8S. ix. 10).— 
Historical Association have issued 
_a little pamphlet, ‘ Pictures of Parliament,’ 
‘reprinted from ‘The Evolution of Parlia- 
‘ment,’ by Professor A. F. Pollard. The 
earliest of these pictures is a contemporary 
drawing of the opening of Parliament on 
April 15, 1523, and in it the peers are re- 
presented with ermine bars for the dis- 
tinguishing of rank on their mantles. 
M. H. Dopps. 


The earliest printed authority for correct 
robing of royalty and nobility is commonly 
supposed to be ‘ Nobilitas politica vel civilis 
|. . . [by Robert Glover and Thomas Milles]. 
Ln: William Jaggard, 1608,’ fo., with 
full-page copper-plates of the King, House 
of Lords, Prince of Wales, Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount and Baron, all in full-dress 
official robes. 

The plates and text 


(translated into 


English) afterwards appeared in Mexia’s 
‘Treasurie of Ancient and Modern Times, 
1613-19,’ 2 vols., fo., also printed and pub- 
lished by my ancestor. 

W. Jaccarpb, Capt. 


| 
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AMBASSADOR (1258. ix. 11).—The ambassador 
was the Duc de Biron, the place Basi 

Park or hard by, the year 1601. See the 
account in Stow’s ‘ Annales’ (1615), p. 796, 
col. 2, and vol. ii. of Nichols’s ‘The Pro- 
gresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth.’ EpwarD BENSLY. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. viii. 471).— 
““The most dangerous thing in the world is 
ignorance in motion.” The attribution of 
this saying to Goethe is correct. His words 
are :—‘‘ Es ist nichts schrecklicher, als eine 
thatige Unwissenheit.”’ 
towards the end of the third division of his 
‘Maximen und Reflexionen,’ which form 
part of the section ‘ Spriiche in, Prosa,’ vol. 
x., p. 402, of Ludwig Geiger’s edition of 
Goethe’s ‘ Werke’ (1896). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Howxers”’ (12 S. viii. 449, 497).— 
Presuming C. C. B. to quote from the 
‘N.E.D.’ or, as perhaps better known, 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ such authority 
defines the word also as “an animal that 
howls.” My suggestion was that dogs 
howl sometimes otherwise than with pain. 

CEecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES Sospresky Dovuc- 
Lass (12 S. viii. 411, 497; ix. 17).—The 
following note, taken from The J 
burgh Advertiser dated January 20, 1789, 
may be of value to those interested in the 
children of the ‘‘ Young Pretender ”’ :— 

The Duchess of Albany, who is said to be soon 
expected to visit this country by invitation from 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, is natura 
daughter of the late Pretender, by a Miss Walkin- 
shaw. Notwithstanding the strong attachment 
which the Pretender had for Miss Walkinshaw, 


he refused, in opposition to repeated solicitations, | 


to recognise the daughter, till the last year of his 
life, when he sent for her from France to Florence, 
where he resided, and by virtue of his royal 
prerogative, admitted very kindly on the Continent, 
created her Duchess of Albany. He also con- 
stituted her his heir; as such she has received 
a very large fortune in the French funds, and a 
considerable quantity of valuable jewels belong- 
ing to the Crown of England, which were taken 
from this country by James the Second on his 
abdication. 


I have always understood that the Pre- 
tender had one daughter only by Miss 
Walkenshaw—the lady referred to in the 
foregoing extract. It is, of course, quite 


The sentence is. 


‘din- 


** Mysterious Princess” referred to in the 
extract from The Barrow News. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the Duchess of Albany came to this country 
and stayed with the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


HorseE-R1iDING Recorps (12 viii. 
509; ix. 32).—Queen Elizabeth died on 
the morning of Thursday, March 24, 
1603, and the news was conveyed to 
King James VI. of Scotland by Sir 
Robert Carey, who galloped into the 
_ quadrangle of Holyrood Palace on Saturday 
evening, March 26, having accomplished the 

journey from London to Edinburgh in about 
_ 54 hours—a wonderful feat of dispatch for 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
/century. I do not know how many horses 
| he used during the journey of 400 miles. 
A Colonel Ross—in September, 1789— 
undertook to ride on one horse from London 
‘to York in 48 hours. He performed the 
, journey (202 miles) in 46} hours with ease, 
for he had only 15 miles to travel in the last 
_ 5 hours. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


(12 S. viii. 151, 196).—This surname 
does not appear in Firmin Didot’s ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,’ but some medical 
, works are entered under the name of Bonté 
in the British Museum Catalogue. The 
_works are C. L. Le Cat, ‘ Nouveau Systéme 
| sur la cause de l’évacuation périodique du 
_sexe. Lettre suivie d’une réponse a des 
objections faites contre ce systéme (by .. . 
Bonté) (1768, 8vo); C. T. Bonté, ‘ Disser- 
| tation sur la blennorrhagie chez l’homme’ 
(Strassburg, 1799, 4to); Eugéne Frangois 
' Bonté ‘‘ Quelques réflexions sut les différentes 
_méthodes de traitement de fiévre typhoide ’ 
| (Paris, 1839); and August Bonté, ‘ Rela- 
tion topographique et médicale d’une cam- 
pagne sur les Cétes Occidentales au Mexique, 
1864-1865 ’ (Montpellier, 1866). There were 
evidently three or four generations of the 
same family in the medical profession. 

The surname of Bonté also frequently 
appeared as contributors to early nineteenth- 
century Parisian journals, but unfortunately 
French periodical publications so far back 
are poorly represented in England’s greatest 
library. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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AND THE Frencu | clear that she could not have been the 
| 
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vii. 30, 53, 98).—Foss, in his ‘Judges of, 
England, 1870, emphatically writes at 
p. 528:—“‘ No record has been found of the 
trial though every search has been’ made in 
the proper repositories. 

In ‘ Haunted Houses, &e.,’ by Charles G. 
Harper, 1907, p. 32 et seq., the author in a long 
account writes fully upon the subject. We 
give a few sentences :— 

“No one will ever succeed in satisfactorily | 
settling the historic doubts as to the character | 
and career of the ‘ Wicked Will.” Mr. 
Harper continues :—‘‘ The one is content to} 
see Darrell painted in the blackest of hues, | 
while the other would have us believe him) 
a much injured man.” “It is a tale of a} 
midwife being suddenly summoned one dark | 
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Wip Darrett: Date or Triau (12 S.! doubted testimony that at this period of his 


life, besides being given to drinking and 
gaming, he frequently sallied forth at night 
from a hostel in Southwark with a band of 
desperate characters to Shooter’s Hill, where 
they stopped travellers and took from them 
not only their money, but any valuable com- 
modities.”’. 

On p. 228, Lord Campbell quotes Sir 


' Walter Scott, the last few lines being as fol- 


lows :—‘‘ Darrell was tried at Salisbury for 

the murder. By corrupting the Judge he 

escaped the sentence of the law, but broke his 

neck by a fall from his horse in hunting, in a 

few months after.” F. C. WHITE. 
14, Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


SHAKESPEARIANA (12 S. viii. 446).—Does 


night, blindfolded and led on horseback to not the word “ but” in ‘2 Henry IV.’ v. iii. 
a mysterious mansion, where in a stately room 93, mean ‘“‘except’? In that case the 
was a masked lady who gave birth to a child.| comma would apparently be correct. The 
A gentleman who was also present took the' meaning “except” is given in the glossary 
child from the nurse into an adjoining room| of the ‘Temple Shakespeare’ edition. ‘I 
and threw it upon a blazing fire, and crushed think he is one of the greatest men in this 
it with his boot heel until it was entirely con-| realm, except Goodman Puff of Barson,” 


sumed.” ' would seem to be Silence’s meaning. In the 
The name of Sir John Popham (1513 ?-' glossary “‘ Barson ” is said to be a corruption 
1607), Lord Chief Justice of the King’s of Barston in Warwickshire. DIEGO. 


Bench, seems to have been connected with | 
Darrell’s alleged crime. Foss remarks :—_ 
“Sir John Popham died in possession of | 
Littlecote, in Wiltshire.” In connexion: 
with this a dark and improbable story is 
related of its having come into the Chief: 
Justice’s hands as the price of his corruptly 
allowing one Darrell, the former proprietor, 
to escape on his trial for an atrocious mur- 
der. Foss goes on :—“ It would be curious 
to trace the circumstances to which such a 
tradition owes its origin, &c.” 

And again :—‘‘If the petition which Sir 
Francis Bacon in his argument against 
Hollis and others for traducing public jus-. 
tice states was presented to Queen Elizabeth 
against Chief Justice Popham, and which 
after investigation by four Privy Council-| 
lors was dismissed as slanderous (‘State 
Trials,’ ii. 1029) could be found it might pos- 
sibly turn out this story was the slander, &c.” 

Lord Campbell, in his ‘‘ Lives of the Chief 
Justices of England,’ (1849) begins his bio- 
graphy of Popham, vol. i. chap. vi., by 
confidently recording :—‘‘ Although at one 
time in the habit of taking purses on the 
highway, instead of expiating his offences at 
Tyburn, he lived to pass sentence of death 
upon highwaymen, &e.”’; and at p. 210 Lord 
Campbell adds :—‘“ It seems to stand on un- 


DaNTEIANA (12 S. viii. 462, 517).—I am 
obliged to Mr. T. Percy Armstronc for his 
courteous comment on my paper at the 


, first reference and regret that we join issue 


on, (as I take it) Dante’s lack of modesty in 


‘his bidding Lucan and Ovid be silent while 


he speaks. I must still hold that in so doing 


the poet, again to quote Dean Plumtre’s 


verdict, “stoops from his higher level in 


the very act of competition.”’ I hope I am 
‘numbered amongst ‘“‘ the competent critics 
_who would agree that Dante is right in his 


estimate,” for I did not question that ; but 
I am still unconvinced that “there is 


no lapse from humility on the part of a man 


who knows his own place in the world and 
realizes that it is a high one.” To know this 
and even to express the knowledge modestly 
—as did Bacon and Milton and Keats— 
is far removed from conceit, but to proclaim 
it by bidding brother poets take a back 
seat is, to say the least, an unworthy ex- 
hibition of that weakness. Keats is not 
recorded to have told Byron or Shelley to 
stand aside, nor did Tennyson order Brown- 
ing or Swinburne to cease singing. Even 
Napoleon did not command Alexander or 
Cesar to step beneath him, but merely, and 
indirectly, expressed a belief in his own 
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immortality. This was all that Bacon and 
Milton and Keats did, and they did it 
modestly. *‘‘ Correctly to predict their own 
immortality ” is certainly not vanity, but 
to announce it bombastically by lowering 
others most certainly is. This was my 
point—and not a debatable relative su- 
periority—which Mr. ARMSTRONG has over- 
Jooked. 

May I add as a pendant to my estimate of 
Dante’s inferiority to Shakespeare in, certain 
powers what Dr. Paget Toynbee, in his 
recent ‘ Britain’s Tribute to Dante ’ (ad ann. 
1819), chronicles thus :— 

Shelley, in a letter to Leigh Hunt from Livorno 
(Sept. 3), dissents from the view that Michael 
Angelo is the “‘ Dante of painting, and asks where 
he has’ equalled all the exquisite 


which Dante excelled all poets except Shake- 
speare ?”” 
J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THe NEWSPAPER PuacarD (1] S. x. 
483; 12 S. i. 13, 77, 129, 230, 317, 435; 
ti. 114)—My uncle, Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards, was, I believe, the first to print 
“contents bills”—as they are usually 
called in newspaper offices—by a web 
machine, in connexion with The Echo, 
of which he was the proprietor. This must 


have been in the early ’80’s of the last cen- ' 


tury, or possibly the late °70’s. I remember 
the installation of the little machine 
(American, I think), in an upper room in 
Catherine Street, Strand, which quickly 
printed the bills on a reel of paper, instead 
of the older press, in which the sheets had 
to be fed in by hand. The slow process 
of the earlier mode of printing necessitated 
these contents bills being set up before the 
edition of the paper to which they referred ; 
and, as the most important news frequently 
came in at the last moment, it was often 
found that this, which would be most 
effective in selling the paper, could not be 
_ put in the bills. The installation of the 

web machine enabled the bills, with the 
latest ‘‘ lines,” to be printed simultaneously 
with the paper. 

Although bills setting forth the contents 
had long been utilized to advertise the 
moming papers, it was the evening papers 
that gave the lead ia the big headlines 
designed to catch the public eye. The 
morning papers were slow in giving up 
the older form of bill, which detailed in 


smaller type the headings of many features | 
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of the paper.. This is still in vogue with 
the suburban and some provincial papers. 
Some"of the London morning papers long 
seem to have regarded it as hardly re- 
spectable to issue a contents bill at all; 
The Times was, I think, about the last to 
come into line in this respect. 

May I take this opportunity to put on 
record another instance of enterprise in 
connexion with The Echo? It must also 
be in the early °80’s that I heard John 
Bright speak at a meeting of the Liberation 
Society at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Before concluding his speech he had put 
‘into his hand a copy of The Echo containing 
the opening passages of the speech, and he 
,publicly commented on this journalistic 


‘enterprise. Freps. A. Epwarbs. 


BenxngaMIn Hammer (12 §. ix. 12) 
Was Alderman of Portsoken Ward, 1785-98, 
‘knighted August, 1786, Sheriff of London 
1788-9, elected Lord Mayor in 1797, but 
declined to accept office and paid the fine. 
He was M.P. for Taunton, 1782-1800; 
died July 22, 1800. Will [P.C.C. 6€3 
Adderley] proved Aug. 30, 1800. He was 
a member of the Haberdashers’ Company, 
of which he was Master in the year 1785-6. 
In Parliament he voted with Pitt’s adminis- 
tration. His son, John Hammett, succeeded 
him as M.P. for Taunton, and retained the 
seat till his death. The somewhat scandal- 
ous ‘City Biography’ which credits him 
with the qualities of “‘ meanness, ignorance 
and impudence”’ records that he was a 
native of Taunton, son of a barber in that 
town, and afterwards a footman in the ser- 
vice of Vulture’? Hopkins, the noted 
usurer, whose wife’s sister, daughter of Sir 
James Esdaile (Lord Mayor, 1777-8), ad- 
vanced him money which enabled him to 
make successful building speculations. In 
1781 he became a partner with his father- 
in-law in the banking firm of Esdaile, 
Hammett and Esdaile established in that 
year, in which the name Hammett remained 
until 1832 ; the bank (then Sir James Esdaile, 
Esdaile, Grenfell, Thomas & Co.) finally 


stopped payment in 1837. 


ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Inscriptions at St. DeEpt- 
FORD (12 8. ix. 4).—For a full account of 
Captain George ‘‘ Sheloocke ” referred to in 


‘the above list, see Sir John Laughton’s 


‘Life of Captain George ‘“ Shelvocke,”’’ in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 52, pp. 46-8. R. B. 
Upton. 
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Foxes AND Lamps (12 S. viii. 511).— 
According to ‘The Living Animals of the 
World,’ in hilly countries the fox becomes 
a powerful and destructive animal, killing 
not only game but lambs. Mention is 
also made of one being shot when carrying 
away a lamb from a sheepfold near the 
cliffs of Sidmouth, in Devon. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Arundel. 


SunpiaAts (12 8. viii. 511; ix. 39)—An 
illustrated article on sundials, by Warrington 
Hogg, appeared in The Strand Magazine, 
June, 1892, pp. 607-12. A paper on ‘ Ancient 
Sundials of Scotland,’ illustrated by draw- 
ings of about 200 examples, was read before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on 
January 14, 1889, by Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, of Edinburgh ; a report of it, with 
illustrations, was printed in The Builder, 
January 26, 1889. See also The Western 
Antiquary, Plymouth, March, 1889, p. 176. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


*DrstreD. (12 S. viii, 211).— 
I enclose the copy of epitaph on George 
Routleigh’s tombstone in Lydford church- 
yard, Devon :— 


Here lies, in Horizontal position, 
The outside case of 
George Routleigh, Watchmaker, 
Whose abilities in that line were an honour 
To his profession ; 
Integrity was the main-Spring, 
And Prudence the Regulator 
Of all the actions of his life ; 
Humane, generous, and liberal, 
His Hand never stopped 
Till he had relieved distress ; 
Sincerely regulated were all his movements, 
hat he never went wrong, 
Except when Set a-going 
By people 
Who did not know 
His Key ; 
Even then, he was easily 
Set right again : : 
He had the art of disposing his Time 
o well 
That his Hours glided away 
In one continual round 
: Of Pleasure and Delight, 
Till an unlucky Moment put a period to 
His existence : 
He departed this Life 
November 14, 1802, 
Aged 57, 
Wound up, 
In hopes of being taken in Hand 
By his Maker, 
And of being 


In Aberconway churchyard there is, or 
was, an almost precisely similar-worded 
epitaph, save that the word “motions” 
occurs for “movements.” 

It would be interesting to know if it is 
still there. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


RoyALIST AND ROUNDHEAD RATES OF 
Pay (12 S. viii. 411).—The rates of pay of 
the Royalist and Roundhead soldiers are 
given in detail in Grose’s ‘ Military Antiqui- 
ties, vol. i. The pay of the army just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War was 
as follows :— 


Foor. 
Captain 8 0 per day. 
Lieutenant 
Ensign 2 6 
Serjeant 
Drummer 
Corporal 10, 455s 
Soldier .. Ae “ss 
HORSE. 
Colonel 
Lieut.-Colonel 10 0 
Captain 8 0 
Lieutenant .. 5 0 
Cornet oar 4 0 
Corporal 2 0 
Horseman .. ea 2 6 


(Fortescue says that a horseman provided 
his own horse, and received a higher rate of pay.) 


The following entry appears on the 
Journals of the House of Commons showing 
the pay of officers of the Parliamentary 
troops in 1647, but Fortescue states that 
at this period the pay of the Foot was 18 
weeks, and the Horse 42 weeks in arrears. 


Foor. 
& 
Captain 8 0 per day. 
Lieutenant 
Ensign 2 6 ” ” 
Corporal 
Horse. 
«a & 
Colonel (with 4 horses) 110 0 
Major (with 3 horses) 
Captain (with 2 horses) .. $4 14 0 
Lieutenant (with 2 horses) Pa 9 0 
Cornet (with 2 horses) 8 0 
Corporals and Trumpets 2 6 


At a later date (1659) we find that the 
pay of a private soldier was 9d. per day, 
while the pay for the above ranks remained 


Thoroughly cleaned, repaired, and set a-going 
' In the world to come. 


much the same. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Rotes on Books. 


* The Library. Fourth Series. Vol. II., No. 1. 
oe 1, 1921. (Oxford University Press, 5s. 
net. 

Aw important paper is to be found in this issue of 

ary, Professor Albert CC. Clark’s 
lecture to the Bibliographical Society on ‘ The 
Reappearance of the Texts of the Classics.’ 
Professor Clark begins by stating the three 
dangers which the Latin classics had to face : the 
attitude of the Church towards Pagan literature ; 
the inroads of the barbarians ; and the growth of 
the Romance languages, which led to the cor- 
ruption of Latin texts. How narrowly much of 
Latin literature escaped these dangers is shown 
by Professor Clark’s long list of works (they 
include Apuleius, Catullus, much of Cicero, some 
of Livy, Petronius, much of Tacitus) which have 
come to us from a single manuscript. Due 
honour is paid to Cassiodorus, to Petrarch, to 
Niccoldé Niccoli, to Poggio and others who laboured 
to discover and preserve Latin literature. The 
whole article is not only a notable contribution 
to scholarship but interesting and even exciting 
to read. In the same number Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee’s paper on ‘Samuel Pepys’s Spanish 
Books,’ Mr. E. R. McC. Dix’s account of the 
initial letters and factotums used by John Franck- 
ton, printer in Dublin (1600-18), and Dr. W. W. 
Greg’s notes on old books are of great interest 
and value. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
Oct., 1917, to May, 1920. No. LXX. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton Bell; London: G. Bell and 
Sons, 15s. net.) 

THE paper of widest general interest is that in 

which Dr. F. J. Allen discusses the famous ‘‘ Old 

Mill”? at Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A. Dr. 

Allen decides that the structure would have been 

useless, when new, for the purpose of a windmill, 

as unable to stand the strain. He publishes, also, 
proof that Governor Benedict Arnold, who in his 
will (A.D. 1677) described the building as ‘“‘ my 
stone-built windmill,’ was not (as had been 
supposed) a Warwickshire but a Somerset man, 
and therefore unlikely to have known the Inigo 
Jones mill at Chesterton, Warwickshire, which 
has been regarded as the model for the New- 
port ruin. He does not go so far as to conclude 
that the building is indeed the remains of a round 
church built by the Norse colonists in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, but he suggests that ex- 
cavations should be made for further architectural 
evidence. Canon Stopes and Dr. Cranage con- 
tribute an interesting paper on the Augustinian 

Friars and Friary in Cambridge ; and the Master 

of Corpus’s article on the accounts of John Bot- 

wright, his fifteenth-century predecessor, is full of 
good things. 


The Journal of the Friends Historical Society. 
Vol. XVIII., Nos. 1 and 2, 1921. (The 
Friends Bookshop, 3s.) 

To the curious in the drama no less than to 

Friends we commend the quaint tale told in 
The Theatre and Barclay’s ‘* Apology,”’’ of how 


a performance of Dibdin’s The Quaker, at Drury 
Lane, started the conversion of a Doctor of 
Medicine and his wife. There is a good paper on 
the Devonshire House reference library and its 
foundation, and an interesting account of life at 
the Friends school at Lisburn, Co. Antrim, a little 
more than a century ago. 


Survey of London. Vol. VII.: Chelsea (Part ITT.), 
The Old Church, By Walter H. Godfrey. 
(The London County Council. Spring Gar- 
dens, S.W.1.) 

WE are glad to take note of the appearance of 

this new instalment of a great and most useful 

undertaking. The Old Church at Chelsea is 
here fully described both as to structure and 
fittings. The monuments within the church 
and those in the churchyard are fully listed 
and their inscriptions and heraldry set out, together 
with historical and biographical notes. An 

Appendix gives the names and dates of rectors 

—ee and an index of names is sup- 

plied. 

Of all the priests who have had charge of the 
church, Robert Henry Davies has the longest 
record of service there—some fifty-three years 
(1855-1998)—and he is memorable, too, for having 
obtained for the parish the freeholds of the well- 
known Lawrence and More Chapels. 

The Plates, numbering 88, illustrate every 
feature of interest within the church, the more 
important by drawings and plans as well as by 
photographs. No one who has any experience 
of this kind of work will fail to realize how much 
labour has been expended upon this exhaustive 
description, or to congratulate the labourers on 
the successful execution of their task. It may 
be worth mention that Robert Chambers’s MS. 
account of the church (1816), recently acquired 
by the Chelsea Library, has been here extensively 
used for the first time. 


HPNotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.0.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers, 
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Notes and Queries. 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDING CASES 
are now ready for Vol. VIII., Series 12, 
January to June, 1921, and may be 
ordered through any bookseller at 
2/- net, or post free at 2/3 from 


The Publisher, 
Notes and Queries,” 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE _— SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Announce for 
early publication 


SOUTH AMERICANS 
of TO-DAY 


A series of amplified and illustrated 
o's 


CASUAL LETTERS from SOUTH 
AMERICA 
A volume of vivid personal description and comment. 


Circulars will be sent on request to 
THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
67, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of 
Educational Progress at 
~ Home and Abroad - 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
SATURDAY 


Price 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - - 13s. Od. 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


Motes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 

Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 
The Publisher, 


“ Notes and Queries,” 
Prin ting House Sauare, 


and Postal Orders sho be made payable to “ The 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
a lied, no matter on what subject. Please — wants. 

phy. Archeology, Genealogy. Biogra\ Court 

are List free—BAKER’S Great 14-16, 
John Bright § Street, Birmingham, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The | Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
GARDEN ROW, 
ST. GEORGE'S’ ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with pois 
freedom. Ninepenceeach. 8s. per dozen, ruled pot 
— 1s. 83d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ed or plain : 


pO TTCRDHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of 
every description carefully and promptly executed, Is. 
1,000 words; carbon copy 3d. 
ridge Local. Miss NAN 
Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


r 1,000 words. Cam 
McF. Palmeira 


Notes and Queries 
‘GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 


Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, ‘‘ Notes and 
— Printing House Square, London, 
E.C.4. 


PRICE 
Bound in cloth to 
lishers’ covers ‘ £1 10 
Unbound 18 6 


Posteen, 6d. extra. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 
Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, or 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 00 
Persian Leather 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed raat by_THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
rinting House Square, London, E.C.4.—July 16, 1921. 
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